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defective formation, while their lives to him exhibit, from 
the moment of their birth, one uninterrupted chain of 
wretchedness and misery. 



A PEEP AT DAYS GONE BY. 

THIiEE ODD FELLOWS. 

Dublin, January 20, 1749, " died in the Earl of Meath's 
Liberty, John Collier, aged 137 years." 

"Dublin, January Hi, 1754, " died of a violent match 
of Funking, Thomas Eclin, remarkable for his vivacity 
and drollery, and for eating of living cats, leaping into the 
river in frosty weather, and performing many shocking 
and unnatural tricks to please and excite wonder." 

Dublin, February ,17, 1761, " there is at present at 
New-Row in the Poddle, one Henry Golding, who has 
entered in the 20th year of his- age, and measures only 
27 inches in height." 

STORMS IN DUBLIN AND CORK. 

" Dublin, August 7, 1749 — On Saturday we had the 
greatest fall of rain that has been known for many years, 
which continued all night, attended with a violent storm. 
The rain was so heavy that upwards of forty sparrows, 
who went to take shelter, were found in St. Mary's 
Church-yard, most of them dead, and in Mount Town 
one hundred and forty-three were found dead under some 
trees. 

"Dublin, September 7, 1762 — Last night and this 
morning we had a violent storm. In the College Park 
fourteen large trees were levelled to the ground, some of 
which were torn up by the roots, and others broken in 
the middle and carried to a considerable distance by the 
wind." 

" Cork, January 30, 1749 — The tide here on Sunday and 
last night swelled to so' prodigious a height, that the whole 
city was under water. In the houses in Duncombs-marsh 
the water was four feet deep, and three in the middle of 
the city." , 



IRISH LEGEND; 

In the church-yard of Erigle Truagb, in the barony of 
Truagh, county of Monaghan, there is said to be a spirit 
which appears to persons whose families are there interred. 
Its appearance, which is generally made in the following 
manner, is uniformly fatal, being an omen of death to those 
who are so unhappy as to meet with it. When a funeral takes 
place, it is said to watch the person who remains last in the 
grave-yard, over whom it possesses a fascinating influence. 
If the person be a. young man, it takes the shape of a beauti- 
ful female, inspires him with a charmed passion, and exacts 
a promise that he will meet her in the church-yard on a 
month from that day.; this promise is sealed by a kiss, that com- 
municates a deadly taint to the individual who complies. It 
then disappears, and no sooner does the individual from 
whom it received the promise and the kiss pass the boundary 
of the church-yard, than he remembers the history of the 
spectre — which is well known in the parish — sinks into de- 
spair and insanity, dies, and is buried in the place of appoint- 
ment on the day \vhen the promise was to have been fulfilled. 
If, on the contrary, it appears to a female, it assumes the 
form of a young man of exceeding elegance and beauty. 

I was shown the'grave of a young person about eighteen 
years of age, who was said about four months before to have 
fallen a victim to it; and it is not more than ten: months 
since a-- man, in the same parisji declared thatbe gave the pro- 
mise and the fatal kiss, and Consequently looked upon him- 
self as lost. He took a fever, died, and was buried on the 
day appointed for the meeting, which was exactly a month 
from that; of the interview.. Incredible as it may appear, the 
friends of these two persons solemnly declared— at least, 
those of the young man' did to myself — that the particulars 
of the meeting, were detailed repeatedly by the, two persons, 
without the slightest variation. There are .several cases of 
the same kind mentioned, but the two now alluded to are the 
only ones, that came within my personal laibwle,dge. It ap- 
pears, however, that the spectre . does not confine its opera- 
tions to the church-yard only, as there 'have been instances 



mentioned of its appearance at weddings and dances, where 
it never failed to secure its victims by dancing them into pleu. 
ritic fevers. 

_ I am unable to say whether this is a strictly local supersti- 
tion, or whether it is considered to be peculiar to other 
church-yards in Ireland, or elsewhere- In its female stiape 
it somewhat resembles the Elle maids of Scandinavia ; but 
I am acquainted with no account of fairies or apparitions 
in which the sex is said to be changed, exeept in that of the 
devil himself. The country people say it is death. 

SIR TURLOUGH, OB THE CHURCH-YARD JJBIDE 

The bride she bound her golden hair— • 

Killeevy, O Killeevy !* 
And her step was light as the breezy air 
When it bends the morning flowers so fair, 

By the bonnie green Woods of Killeevy. 

And oh, but her eyes they danc'd so bright, 
As she longed for the dawn of to-morrow's light, 
Her bridal vows of love to plight, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

The bridegroom is come with youthful brow, 
To receive from his Eva her virgin vow ; 
" "Why tarries the bride of my bosom now '•" 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

A cry! a cry ! — 'twas her maidens spoke, 
" Your bride is asleep — she has not awoke ; 
And the sleep she sleeps will never be broke, " 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

Sir Turlough sank down with a heavy moan, 
And his cheek became like the marble stone — 
" Oh, the pulse of my heart is for ever gone !" 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

The keenf is loud, it comes again, 
And rises sad from the funeral train, 
As in sorrow it winds along the plain, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

And oh, but the plumes of whitewere fair, 
, "When they flutter'd all mournful in the air, 
As rose the hymn of the requiem prayer,} 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 



* In the original poem this line is repeated at each verse. 

f The Irish oryj or wailing for the dead. Speaking of this 
practice, which still prevails in many parts of Ireland- the 
Kev. A. Ross, rector of Dungiven, in his statistical survey of 
that parish, observes that " however it may offend the judg- 
ment orBbock our present refinement, its affecting cadences 
will continue to find admirers wherever what is truly sad and 
plaintive can he relished or understood." It is also thus no- 
ticed by the author of " Traits and Stories of the Irish Pea- 
santry :". 

." I have often, indeed always, felt that there is something 
exceedingly touching in the Irish cry; in fact, that it breathes 
the very spirit of wild and natural .sorrow. ; The Irish pea- 
santry, whenever a death takes place, are exceedingly happy 
in seizing upon any contingent circumstances that may occur, 
and making them subservient to the excitement of grief f r 
the departed, or the exaltation and praise of his character 
and virtues. My entrance was a proof ot this ; for I had scarcely 
advanced to the middle of the floor, when my intimacy with 
the deceased, our boyish sports, and even our quarrels, were 
adverted to with a natural eloquence and pathos, that, in spite 
of my firmness, occasioned me to feel the prevailing sorrow. 
They spoke, or chanted mournfully, in Irish ; but the sab- 
stance of what they said was as follows >—' Oh, avouwieen J 
you'relying low this mdrriin"of sorrow T lying -low are you,' aiul 
does no'tknowwho it is (alluding to me) that iastiitidin* over 
you, weepin' for the days you spent together in your youth ; 
It's yourself, aatshla agns asthoremachrcej (the pulse and be- 
loved of, my heart) that would stretch out the right hand 
warmly to welcome; him to the place, of his birth, where you 
had both been jo often" happy about the green- hiils and val- 
leys with each other !* They thou passed on to an ehumeca- 
tion of his virtues as a father, a husband, son, and brother—-' 
specified his worth as he stood related to society in general, 
and his kindness as a iieighbonrand a friend." 

4 Ms usual in the. North of Ireland to celebrate mass for 
the deaSin some green field between the house in width the 



